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ORGANIC GARDENING BOOKS 


COMPOST — How To Make It 


A pamphiet of 64 pages answering many 
questions about the best way to make com- 
post. This book consists of material that 
has appeared in Organic Gardening from 
time to time. 25 


Vest-Pocket Vegetable Guide 
By ROGER W. SMITH 


A little booklet of 64 pages that dis- 
cusses the growing of 40 vegetables in the 
organic For di northern 
climate. 25¢ 


Natural Bread 
A booklet of 48 pages which discusses 
the health-giving values of breads and 
cereals made with organically produced 
and stone-ground grains. Contains many 
recipes of bread, scones, breakfast cereals, 
unleavened breads, etc. 25¢ 


Vegetable Mould And Earthworms 
By CHARLES DARWIN 

This is a pamphlet which represents a 
condensed version of Darwin’s famous 
classic on the earthworm. It contains the 
most important parts of his revolutionary 
work and is a MUST for every organic 
gardener and farmer. 25¢ 


3 Debates in House of Lords 

A pamphiet of 55 pages which gives in 
complete form the two thrilling debates 
held in England on the advisability of form- 
ing a Royal Commission to check on the Sir 
Albert Howard method of farming and 
gardening. It is chockfull of amazing in- 
formation and reads like a novel... 25¢ 


Plowman's Folly 
BY EDWARD H. FAULKNER 


While we do not quite agree with Mr. 
Faulkner’s main theme we believe this to 
be a valuable book which should be read 
by everyone interested in organic farming 
and gardening. There is much interesting 
material in the book showing how to in- 
crease the humus content of soils. $1.00 


EARTHWORMS — Their Intensive 
Propagation 
By DR. THOMAS Jj. BARRETT, 
an authority on the breeding of earth- 
worms. 


$1.00 


Grow a Garden 
By Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer and Erika Riese 


A cardboard covered book of 118 pages 
with many beautiful illustrations and gar- 
den plans. Written from a practical back- 
ground of many years of actual experience. 


Gives detailed instructions for growing 
each vegetable from the bio-dynamic point 
of view and is a gold-mine of information 
of untold value to the home gardener. $1.25 


Sleep And Rheumatism 
A CLOTHBOUND BOOK — By J. I. RODALE 
Editor of ORGANIC GARDENING 


Mr. Rodale, always interested in natural 
methods of obtaining health, has made a 
startling discovery regarding pressures we 
exert on parts of our body during sleep, 
which cause stubborn conditions of neu- 
ritis in the fingers, arms, shoulders and 
neck, 


Miraculous cures have been obtained by 
persons who have followed the simple rules 
explained in this book. $1.50 


Bio-Dynamic Farming & Gardening 
By DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 
A 240 page clothbound book describing 
in full the Bio-Dynamic methods, by an 
acknowledged authority. Some of the chap- 
ters are: 
The farmer of yesterday and today 
The soil, a living organism 
The load limit in agriculture 
The treatment of manure and compost 
How to convert an ordinary into a bio- 
dynamic farm, etc., etc. $2.00 


HUMUS 
Origin, Chemical Composition and 


Importance in Nature. 


By Selman A. Waksman 
Prof. of soil microbiology, 
Rutgers University 


A 526 page TOME by one of the world’s 


acknowledged authorities on humus. $6.50 


THESE PRICES ARE POSTPAID — FOREIGN ADD 25¢ PER VOLUME. 
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With The Editor—Seeds As Human Food ..... 4 
J Artificials And Sprays Are Not Used Here........ 8 ( 
GS) 


With The Editor 


Mast of my readers will recall 


my article on the sunflower seed 
which appeared in the April 1944 
issue of Organic Gardening. There 
have been so many new readers 
since then, however, that I will 
briefly review some of the facts 
about this article. 

When it became known that the 
people of Deaf Smith County, Texas 
had such marvellous teeth, it was 
found that it was due to a layer of 
minerals underlying the soil con- 
sisting of calcium, phosphorus, and 
fluorine. A New England dentist 
who heard about this began ex- 
perimenting with bone flour 
(ground up cattle bones) as hu- 
man food, since bone flour is rich 
in calcium and phosphorus and 
contains fluorine. He fed it to a 
group of patients in an institution 
for the insane and succeeded in im- 
mediately arresting the formation 
of cavities. 

When J heard about these things 
the thought occurred to me to check 
up on the analysis of sunflower 
seeds. This plant greatly fascinated 
me because of its propensity to turn 
with the sun all day. The seed-head 
seems to be constantly drenched 
with sunlight. To my amazement 
I found that the sunflower seed was 
exceedingly rich in calcium and 
phosphorus and contained fluo- 
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rine. In experiments I found that 
the eating of a couple of handfuls 
of these seeds daily could cure 
bleeding gums, and cleared up cer- 
tain conditions in the eyes. It also 
made for a smoother skin. 

If the sunflower seed can do this, 
is it because it is a seed as against 
being a leaf or stalk? Would other 
seeds be able to do the same thing 
for us, and if so, why? I began to 
delve into this fascinating subject 
and have amassed a great deal of 
evidence which proves that nutri- 
tionists here have a new field for 
research. While they talk glibly of 
the advantages of a varied diet they 
have almost completely overlooked 
seeds as a distinct group in the cate- 
gory of foods. 

Seeds are alive. If planted they 
will grow and, therefore, they must 
contain life-giving substances. If 
you plant a piece of spinach it will 
merely decay. Of course I do not 
recommend that we eat seeds ex- 
clusively. Spinach has food value, 
true, but seeds contain a spark, a 
fire which no doubt is a very vital 
necessity in our digestive processes. 

Nature is interested primarily in 
the perpetuation of the species 
which she accomplishes through the 
propagation of the seed. The plant 
starts from a seed and finishes up 
as seed. When finally the leaves 
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and stalk wither, the remaining vi- 
tal organic elements are rushed 
from there to the seed. You can see 
then how important the seed is in 
Nature’s scheme or cycle of life. 

This living substance in the seed 
can be preserved for many years, 
and during the entire life of the 
seed, which in the case of certain 
legumes is more than fifty years, 
there is a continuous respiratory 
action, showing that it is a living 
organism. The seed of the Indian 
lotus plant buried for over 200 years 
in peat bogs has been known to 
germinate successfully. Melon seeds 
carefully stored, packed between 
paper, have germinated after thirty 
years. There must be very import- 
ant life-giving elements that will 
resist the passage of such long peri- 
ods of time and this should make 
a very healthy food for homo 
sapiens. All seeds are rich in vita- 
min B, and the sex and fertility 
factors. That is why the wheat 
germ is fed to women who do not 
seem to be able to bear children. 

I am not going to burden you 
here with much technical data, but 
the data collected by scientists on 
the value of whole grain already 
prove that seeds are a wonderful 
food for man. The only trouble is, 
due to the specialized fragmentary 
nature of present-day scientific re- 
search, they have not thought of 
linking up their findings in this field 
of nutrition to the wide realm of 
botany with its innumerable varie- 
ties of seeds. What a wonderful 
field for discoveries! 

For example, an experiment was 
performed where the effects of the 
use of a chemical fertilizer, super- 
phosphate, was measured on a crop 
of alfalfa, in comparison with a 
similar crop on which no fertilizer 
was used. It was discovered that 
all the inorganic phosphorus of 
the fertilizer went to the stalk and 
leaves. The amount of organic 


phosphorus if both crops of seed 
was alike, because the seed rejected 
the inorganic phosphorus. Nature 
cannot build a good race of alfalfa 
plants by permitting too many 
minerals of inorganic origin, to find 
their way into the seed. The plant 
will forage about, and most of the 
“organic minerals” or minerals that 
already had formed part of an or- 
ganism are probably saved for’ the 
seed. If sufficient organic elements 
cannot be found, the plant will 
either produce seed which anyone 
can see with the naked eye is de- 
fective, or it will not produce seed 
at all. 

This is an extremely important 
point to be carefully considered by 
my readers. Those of you who are 
worried about having to purchase 
food raised with chemical fertilizers, 
should see to it that a certain por- 
tion of your diet consists of seeds, 
because the seed is not anywhere 
nearly as much affected by the use 
of strong chemicals as the leaves or 
stalks, and contains thus significant 
amounts of organic elements. 

Luther Burbank, the great plant 
wizard realized the value of the 
seed as human food, but he merely 
mentioned it casually and then pro- 
ceeded to forget all about it. In his 
book Partner of Nature ( Appleton- 
Century-1939) he stated, “Fruits 
ripen, not to make food for us, but 
to encase and protect the seeds 
inside—pips or pits or kernels.—But 
we pay no attention to Nature’s 
purpose and revel in the delicate 
flavors and delicious flesh of apples, 
pears, peaches, tomatoes, melons 
and all and throw aside carelessly 
the seeds that the plant went to so 
much trouble to build and in which 
it stored the life-giving germ and a 
reserve of starch to help it start in 
life again as a baby plant.” 

It has been said that the apple 
seeds contain more nutritional value 
than the rest of the apple, yet we 
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usually throw the seeds away. For 
a long time now I have made sure 
to chew up thoroughly and eat the 
seeds of the apple and the orange. 
I have lately added pumpkin, wheat 
and poppy seed to my diet. Re- 
cently we purchased celery and car- 
away seeds at the A and P, pack- 
aged for culinary use. We are try- 
ing to obtain advertisers who sell 
seeds for edible purposes so our 
readers may know where to pur- 
chase them if they so desire. Where 
seeds are sold for growing in the 
garden they may have been treated 
with dangerous chemicals so please 
do not rush to your garden seed 
packets for a snack. 

It is very interesting to search 
about for seeds that are practical 
for eating purposes. Nuts, for ex- 
ample, are a seed and one of the 
best, but must be thoroughly chew- 
ed before swallowing. Here again is 
a more or less safe food for the or- 
ganically minded person, because no 
poison sprays can touch the meat 
of the nut, since the shell is thrown 
away. Did you know that the coco- 
nut is one big seed? All the inside 
white matter is a seed. Coconut 
trees usually grow on beaches and 
are bound to contain rare mineral 
elements absent from _ inland 
plants. Nature designed the coco- 
nut so that it will float on water. 
When some of these nuts fall, they 
will float to neighboring islands and 
“take” there. It is part of Nature’s 
idea for perpetuating the species. 
You all know of the hundred and 
one other methods that she uses to 
spread the seed,-such as the dande- 
lion’s fluffy ball, the wings of the 
maple seed, hooks and spines to pre- 
vent cattle from eating the seed, etc. 

Then there are squash and pump- 
kin seeds, and that of the canta- 
loupe. A delicious candy ball can 
be made with grated coconuts and 
sesame seed. This latter will not be 
available till after the war as it 
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comes from Egypt and Arabia 
where it is a staple part of the diet. 
It used to be sold in big cities like 
N. Y. and Chicago. Let us consider 
two items of fruit,—the date and 
the fig. The stone pit of the date is 
thrown away, but each fig contains 
hundreds of seeds which you eat 
and which are said .to be excellent 
for constipation. Some of these seeds 
pass untouched through the digest- 
Ive system, but some are masti- 
cated. In eating figs an attempt 
should be made to “chew at” these 
seeds. 

There are many herb seeds which 
it has long been known are ex- 
tremely beneficial to the body. 
These include anise, basil, caraway, 
coriander, cumin, dill, fennel and 
senna. Every gardener should pro- 
vide space for a little herb garden. 
Celery and parsley seeds are highly 
recommended by physicians who 
have experience with herbs and so- 
called botanical food products. 

A wonderful seed dish consists of 
coarsely ground wheat and milk 
cooked in a double boiler for about 
an hour. It not only makes a de- 
licious dish but is a substantial part 
of a hearty breakfast, in the place 
of a  factory-produced packaged 
cereal. It is best to grind the wheat 
im a home-type grinder, in smal] 
quantities and be sure that the 
wheat hasn’t been treated with dan- 
gerous chemical preservatives. 

To anyone bothered with consti- 
pation the eating of seeds will be 
a boon. The question of swallowing 
certain kinds of seeds that might 
irritate intestinal passageways, such 
as grapes might, however, be re- 
ferred to your physician if there is 
a record of digestive troubles. But 
the vast majority of seeds pose no 
unusual problems. 

Remember that sunflower seeds 
are one of your best dietary bets. 
Chew up a few nuts every day. 
Learn to crunch up your orange and 
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apple seeds. These are far more 
natural than vitamin pills. Seeds 
are rich storehouses of vitamins and 
other rare as well as undiscovered 
substances. 

Before closing on this subject, 1 
want to recommend another type 
of food to those health-conscious 
readers who desire to get the bene- 
fit of the best type of foods, and 


that is sea-going fish rather than 
fish from inland waters. These lat- 
ter, in many cases have to live in 
water filled with pollution and other 
dangerous waste matter. Ocean fish 
eat a healthy diet, in which strong 
chemical fertilizers do not take a 
part. 


J. I. RODALE 


Teeth Aad Diet 


From The Field Magazine (England) Jan. 6, 1945 


| was interested in your letter from 
“Dental Surgeon”, because my sev- 
en-year-old son and I have only 
just paid a routine visit to the 
dentist. He seemed quite unusually 
impressed by the excellence of my 
son’s teeth and asked me if he had 
had any special diet. I told him: No. 
That he had eaten no meat (in- 
cluding eggs) up to the age of three 
years, but since then had eaten 
meat and exactly what he liked. I 
added, however, that we grew as 
much of our food as possible on 
composted soil and that for more 
than his lifetime we have never 
used an ounce of artificial fertili- 
zers. 

“You have given me the answer,” 
said the dentist. “Now I under- 
stand why he has teeth like that.” 

In my own case, my teeth used 
to collect huge quantities of tartar. 
Every year it had to be scraped off. 
We began using compost instead of 
artificials towards the end of 1936. 
When I went to my dentist in 1942, 


after a lapse (I am ashamed to say) 
of two-and-a-half years, I expected 
a terrific scraping to occur. There 
was no tartar to remove. Another 
two years elapsed before I went 
again, this last time. There was a 
very little tartar behind two teeth, 
and that was all. 

We have used compost for just 
about eight years, and for the last 
five of those years my teeth have 
lost their unpleasant habit of col- 
lecting tartar. Is this a coincidence? 
It might be. But I was telling this 
story to someone else, and she has 
had exactly the same experience. 
Incidentally, [ asked the dentist if 
war-time diet could have anything 
to do with it. He did not think it 
had, because he finds now just as 
much tartar cojlecting on his other 
patients teeih as before the war. 

L. F. Easterbrook 
Phillis Mead, 

Treyford, Midhurst, West Sussex. 
(Brought to our attention by Sir 

Albert Howard). 


Antificials Sprays are Not 
Used 


How compost plays an important part on 295 acres of 
Lincolnshire silt land from which last year produce to the 
value of £19,412 was sold. 


By a Special Representative 


How intensive production, so 
high as to give sales amounting to 
£19,412 from 295 acres, can be 
achieved as a system that has re- 
quired no change in wartime was 
what I was privileged to see on a 
visit to Capt. R. G. M. Wilson’s 
Iceni estate at Surfleet, Lincs. 

This estate, bought in the autumn 


of 1931, was by no means fully pro- 
ductive and carried a labour bill of 
approximately £10 per week in ad- 
dition to the owner himself who 
lived on the place. Apart from the 
farmhouse the only living accommo- 
dation on the estate was a pair of 
wooden bungalows. 

To-day the labour bill averages 
£175 per week, and the living ac- 
commodation for the staff consists 
of the manager’s house, 9 brick- 


built cottages, 5 wooden bungalows 
and the old pair renovated, as well 
as a club room. 

In perinanent employment there 
are 33 men, 9 women, 15 boys (up 
to 20 years), of whom approxi- 
mately half live on the estate. 

In 1931 the crops on the farm 
consisted of a certain amount of 


corn, a few acres of potatoes and 
roots for fodder, and some grass. 


“Home-Grown” Fertility 


Here we see a start being made 
to turn a pit of compost. A light 
railway runs through the nursery 
and in the picture it can be seen 
how useful it is both in collecting 
and distributing compost in addi- 
tion to transporting produce. Work- 
ers also find compost spreading 
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easier than unrotted yard manure. 
This year, 1941, the crops are:—- 


Potatoes 
Roots for stock ........................ 16 
Clover 
Short-term leys 
Horticulture 


The acreage under horticulture 
consists of about: 1 acre glass- 
houses, 3!/, acres (9,000 Dutch 
lights) for early lettuce, carrots, 
etc.; 1!/. acres cordon apple trees 
and a small quantity of soft fruit, 
3 acres bulbs, 5 acres flower garden 
(now mostly vegetables), 31!/, 
acres vegetables. 

The farmland is worked on a ro- 
tation to maintain its fertility, the 
only crops for sale being wheat sold 
for seed, and potatoes for human 
consumption and seed. 

One tractor, a John Deere, and 
11 working horses are employed. 
About 20 cows are now being kept 
for breeding and rearing calves, the 
pedigree Shorthorn herd having 
been moved to Scotland. 

The sales for 1940 amounted to 
no less than £19,412, made up as 


follows: 


Fruit 544 
Flowers 


Glasshouse produce 
Farm produce .................... £L 4,337 


The whole estate is organised as 
a complete unit and as far as possi- 
ble self-supporting. The manage- 
ment is conducted by a committee 
of no fewer than nine department- 
al managers under the manager, 
Mr. A. G. Stocker. 

“This committee, co-operating to 
make the whole estate a happy 
concern, is an outstanding success, 


wrote Capt. Wilson in a recent 
booklet,* ‘I Believe.’ The general 
keenness on the estate proves quite 
conclusively that the rate of wages 
and hours of working are not the 
paramount considerations where 
men are given an occupation which 
is mentally and physically satisfy- 
ing.” 
Thoroughness of Cultivation 


After a full day on the farm I am 
in entire agreement. Hitherto I had 
thought that such thorough cultiva- 
tion was a dream incapable of ful- 
fillment. 

However, not only has the Iceni 
estate survived ten years on which 
most farmers do not care to look 
back, but it has gone from strength 
to strength, and surely its chief 
merit lies in the fact that no radical 
change has had to be made to suit 
war conditions. What is more, it is 
no hobby or sideline of a rich man, 
for there are in the Fens 7,000 acres 
managed on a similar system. 

Compost as a means of increas- 
ing soil fertility was the chief reason 
of my visit to Surfleet. Our in- 
creased arable acreage and threat- 
ened reduction of live stock demand 
that attention be given to the use 
of waste vegetation to increase fer- 
tility. 

Quality and health in crops can 
only be appreciated fully by in- 
spection. If, however, the all-round 
excellence of Iceni crops could be 
demonstrated on a national scale 
composting would have a regular 
place in British agriculture were 
dung and artificials ever so plenti- 
ful. 

For all practical purposes the 
farm is self-supporting in animal 
feeding stuffs and fertilizers. What- 
ever fertilisers are bought are or- 
ganic, specially blended and added 
to the compost. 

All vegetable waste goes to the 
compost pits for mixing with farm- 
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yard manure. Here it not only in- 
creases the supply of soil nutrients 
but as compost becomes a perman- 
ent addition to the soil. 

Compost, it is contended by Dr. 
C. Mirbt, scientific adviser, adds 
life to the soil, for it brings its own 
bacteria and is immediately ready 
to start feeding the crop. Its humus 
content gives rootlets easy access to 
the fertility. 

Probably it is both humus and 
bacteria that make the silt land of 
the Iceni estate so pleasant to han- 
dle. At a touch it crumbles to a 
fine mould. 


Dusting Not Necessary 


About the health and quality of 
the crops I have remarked before; 
but the extraordinary part is that 
the sprays, dusts and such like 
which form so formidable a part of 
the nursery man’s armoury against 
pests are never used at Surfleet. 
This is all the more remarkable 
since a part of Capt. Wilson’s early 
life was spent in connection with 
a firm who specialised in pest con- 
trols. 

In ten years even the potato 
sprayer has been used only twice— 
except by neighbors. Indeed, po- 
tato tops are a regular contribution 
to the compost pits. 

This in itself would be a satis- 
factory answer to what might be a 
reasonable fear that the use of vege- 
table waste could spread disease. A 
more complete answer, however, is 
afforded by the six large tomato 
houses. 


Tomato Leaf Compost 


The heavy trusses of fruit were 
no commonplace sight, and I was 
astounded to find that they were 
grown on a compost composed of 
last year’s tomato plants and yard 
manure. 

Nothing else had been used, but 
in the last few weeks of fruiting 
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they will receive hoof and horn meal 
in solution—merely because it is 
impossible to charge the small piece 
of ground which each plant occupies 
with sufficient food to bring such a 
heavy crop to full maturity. 

For outdoor vegetables about 15 
cartloads of compost per acre is the 
usual dressing. A limit, however, 
is set by the supply, which can 
never be too plentiful. On the other 
hand, I imagine it is impossible to 
use too much for balance is never 
upset. On seeing the crops one is 
struck by the clean growth; al- 
though the yield is big there is no 
evidence of stimulation such as can 
usually be seen after heavy manur- 
ing. 

As an example, I mention when. 
I saw a winter variety that was 
sown on March 4. It had caught 
up time so that it was slightly 
ahead of the average, yet it was in 
no way coarse. Colour was good; 
the plant did not carry any sug- 
gestion of possible lodging. 

Home-grown seed, as far as pos- 
sible, is another feature. The idea 
is that the seed should be grown 
by the same methods that are to be 
used on the crop. The same reason 
underlies the recent purchase of a 
farm in Scotland. 

The actual composting I found 
to be simpler than I imagined. It 
goes on throughout the year and up 
to 1,000 tons are used. 


Pits of Sandwiched Material 


Pits, 36 ft. long by 14 ft. wide by 
3 ft. deep are used. About three- 
quarters of this area is filled sand- 
wich fashion with weeds, vegetable 
trimmings, leaves, tree prunings and 
farmyard manure. 

Four inches of dung is the first 
layer and then four inches of vege- 
table waste followed by a good 
sprinkling of earth from around the 
pit and containing wood ash and 
chalk, if available. These layers are 
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continued until the material is 
about a foot higher than ground 
level, the last layer being farmyard 
manure sprinkled with earth. 
Along the bottom of the pit are 
two airways which have a chimney- 
like outlet at one end. When the 
material is well heated it is thor- 
oughly turned, this being the object 
of leaving a quarter of the pit un- 
occupied. 

Compost, however, is also made 
without the constructed airways 
and without digging a pit. This be- 
gins with an oblong layer of vege- 
table matter 10 ft. by 5 ft. and 6 in. 
deep, covered with two inches of 
farm manure following by a scat- 
tering of earth. The same proce- 
dure follows until the heap is 4 ft. 
to 5 ft. high, with trim vertical 
sides. 


Ensuring Ventilation 
Ventilation is provided by means 
of two vertical holes, 4 in. or 5 in. 
in diameter, driven through the 
heap with a crowbar. It is kept 
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moist and preferably sheltered by 
hedge or wall. At the end of a 
month it is thoroughly turned, out- 
sides going into the middle and the 
holes being remade. Turning is re- 
peated a month later and at the 
end of three months the compost is 
usually ready for use; but there is 
no great harm in leaving it until re- 
quired. 


Town dwellers are urged on all 
sides, as part of the war effort, to 
save all kinds of waste material to 
help in the manufacture of aircraft, 
munitions, and so forth. The com- 
posting of vegetable waste is a form 
of saving which those on the land 
can put into practice to help them- 
selves in the production of food, 
without which all arms are useless. 

It is not unlikely, also, that what 
might start as war saving would 
become a regular peacetime prac- 
tice. 


. *From 285, Milton Road, Cam- 
bridge, price 6d., post free. 


a cover was taken by one of 
the country’s foremost photograph- 
ers, Edgar T. Clewell, Allentown, 
Pa., who certainly knew how to cap- 
ture the spirit of the moment. On 
the Rodale farm, last year’s potato 
crop was grown from uncut seed. 
The yield was accordingly much 
higher than when seed potatoes 
were cut. Nature never cuts seeds, 
after all. 


As every planter should know, 
the tail end of the seed potato, 


where it grew from the vine or root, 
has no seed, but just feed value. 
While it is customary to divide the 


hotograph 


top into pieces with two or three 
eyes each, it is, nevertheless, com- 
mon knowledge that complete tu- 
bers give higher yields because they 
start the vegetative growth more 
quickly and fully, thus increasing 
the leaf surface of the plant, which 
in turn assimilates from the air 
those starches. which go into the 
new crop. The only reason why 
cutting is at all practiced is the 
cost. The home gardener on or- 
ganic principles will find it sound 
practice to use choice whole po- 
tatoes for seed and thus to increase 
his yield on small plots by as much 
as 100%. M. 
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The scientific question. 


By HEINRICH MEYER, Ph. D. 


X E have much authority to 


support the tenets of Organic Gar- 
dening; every mail tells of new ex- 
periences and brings testimony to 
bear on the necessity of humus, the 
bacterial life of the soil, the action 
of the earthworm, and related mat- 
ters; Sir Albert Howard, relying on 
his wide experiences and endowed 
with that rare gift, a scientific im- 
agination, with the scholarly back- 
ground of an agronomist, has sum- 
marized both his findings and his 
hypotheses in books and papers. 
And yet the humus theory is not 
accepted by all. Why do others not 
benefit by our experiences? 

This poses the principal scientific 
question which we must face clearly 
and boldly if we hope to change the 
wrong course that agriculture and 
horticulture have taken under the 
influence of chemical theory. Of 
course, no authority will outweigh 
tradition; and chemical agriculture 
has become a tradition, which is 
the more firmly rooted as it en- 
hances momentary yields at the ex- 
pense of sustained fertility. But 
apart from the relatively recent au- 
thority vested in chemicals and syn- 
thetics, an authority contested by 
the practice of thousands of years 
prior to Liebig, the scientific ap- 
proach demands more than author- 
ity; it wants proof. 

J. I. Rodale has therefore begun 
to plan for extended investigations, 
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for which the Rodale and Meyer 
farms will be the first nucleus. Fool- 
proof scientific experiments will at- 
tack the question. Before we em- 
bark on the execution of this far- 
reaching project, it may be well to 
recapitulate some general principles 
and to formulate some hypotheses; 
for it is more important to find 
questions than to get answers. 
Under the heading “Return to 
the Land” we wish to have under- 
stood two separate, yet closely re- 
lated features of man’s connection 
with the soil from which we all 
spring: Our growing awareness of 
the soundness of that Rural Life, 
under which the human race evol- 
ved through millions of years untal, 
only within the last century, it be- 
gan to forget its own roots in the 
soil—this is the human side of the 
return to the land: Organic living. 
Coupled with it is the realization 
that, with the rapid growth of man- 
kind during the last hundred years, 
the land has been mined and de- 
pleted as never before. We have 
taken from the soil much more than 
we have returned to it. We are only 
now beginning to discover that we 
will not be able to continue as we 
have started; we must return to the 
soil what we have taken from it. 
It is easy to say that the majority 
of our agronomists who believe in 
the sufficiency of synthetic fertil- 
izers cannot be wrong; but science 
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is always wrong. This is a strange 
paradox, for in the schools we were 
onal that science promotes knowl- 
edge and truth, that science is al- 
ways right, and the layman with- 
out scientific training is only too 
ready to adore “Science” with its 
ever new discoveries. The active 
research worker, however, takes a 
different attitude, and the better he 
is, the less authority he will ack- 
nowledge; by the same token, the 
more sceptically he will look at 
theories generally believed. Science 
is always wrong—because it does 
not want to be satisfied. 

Before we discuss our specific 
problems, it might be well to imbue 
the reader with a general spirit of 
scepticism and doubt; for only from 
such doubt can spring the creative 
questioning which will yield reliable 
results; we cannot carry out these 
experiments without the help of 
many likewise minded. Let us look 
at a few instances where science 
was wrong or where science is in- 
adequate, especially chemical 
science. 

For thousands of years, European 
farmers watched for full moon and 
new moon to start planting, for a 
hundred years science sneared at 
those “superstitious peasants”. But 
a year or so ago, investigations were 
published and widely publicized 
which proved that with the change 
of the moon phases the electrical 
potential in plants showed signal 
variations. While science did not 
admit the error it had committed 
against the ‘belief’ of experience, it 
came close to it. 

For millions of years, the human 
race evolved under varying condi- 
tions of food; about a hundred or 
so years ago, the chemists. decided 
that the human body needed pro- 
teins, fats, and carbohydrates. Un- 
fortunately for the chemists, many 
people believed in this assertion and 
lived by it; before long they de- 


veloped the well-known deficiency 
symptoms which formerly had only 
occurred on whaling ships or polar 
expeditions; it was clear that the 
human organism required more 
than the famous three compounds; 
science created a word before it 
fully knew what it was looking for: 
Vitamins were “discovered”. As a 
result, people became vitamin-con- 
scious and forgetful of the fact that 
the human race lived for millions 
of years without ever swallowing a 
single pill or capsule. It is safe to 
predict that in another thirty or 
fifty years, a second only in the life 
cycle of a species such as ours, vita- 
mins will be over-thrown and a new 
compound will have been found to 
be essential. This prediction rests 
on sound organic ground: It is un- 


_natural to deprive food of some of 


its components and then to synthe- 
size chemically the parts taken out 
and to add them at greater cost. 
We do not know all the parts we 
take out, we certainly add some- 
thing different when we rely on 
chemical analysis. 

It is rather amusing to notice 
that animal nutrition is up against 
the same situation. In South Africa 
as well as in other parts of the 
world, including the United States, 
cattle did not thrive so well when 
fed phosphates in the mineral form 
as when fed grass grown on soil en- 
riched with the same mineral. The 
indirect approach which is_ the 
natural one, under which animals 
developed through the ages, proved 
to be the sound and successful way: 
Animals were accustomed not to re- 
fined pure minerals, but to minerals 
in organic form, in colloidal form, 
as part of the plant tissue. This” is 
a strange parallel to the food value 
of pure white sugar, white flour, 
and similarly “refined” foods for 
humans. But just as humans, living 
on concentrated rich food, develop 
sooner or later health troubles of 
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various sorts, so do cows which are 
fed a diet too rich in protein de- 
velop symptoms of poisoning: they 
require roughages, which means: 
they prefer to derive a certain 
amount of their proteins from plants 
that contain also other substances. 
After all, there is not only “protein”, 
but there are as many proteins as 
there are different people and plants 
and animals. Likewise, the chemical 
analysis of feeds which is handed 
down through the textbooks, though 
the methods are strictly chemical 
and of a computative nature, proves 
nothing in general: Actual feeding 
tests always show that every in- 
dividual animal utilizes the feed 
differently and requires therefore 
different combinations to be fully 
satisfied. 

Finally, let us look at soil analy- 

We would not ask the chemist 

to tell us which radish tasted better, 
which apple was sweeter, which let- 
tuce crisper, and which rose more 
fragrant; we would trust our nose 
and our taste, which are finer judges 
than any chemical laboratory, be- 
cause they discover what no chemist 
can even name. When a chemist 
produces a perfume called honey- 
suckle, it is as different from the 
natural honeysuckle as a violet is 
from gasoline fumes; nor has any 
nose ever smelled lily-of-the-valley 
as pungent as the synthetic de- 
rivative used in skin creams; nor 
has any peppermint ever been as 
strong as menthol nor sugar as sick- 
eningly sweet as saccharine. But 
when it comes to that enormously 
complicated structure SOIL, a phe- 
nomenon with geological, chemical, 
physical, biological, and other di- 
mensions, the modern gardener is 
inclined to ask the soil analyst be- 
fore he asks his real testing sets, 
his plants. All soil tests differ as to 
results, but none tell us what will 
really happen to a given plant. 

It is for this reason that in Ger- 
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many, where most of the present 
soil tests were originally designed, 
at least in their earlier forms, the 
chemical soil analysis was finally 
discarded in favor of biological test- 
ing: Plants were grown in soil sam- 
ples; plants themselves must tell the 
capacities of the earths to be test- 
ed. This takes time, but is abso- 
lutely sound scientifically. Our ag- 
ronomists and fertilizer specialists 
are always inclined to deprecate or- 
ganic materials because they con- 
tain so often the chemical sub- 
stances, thought to be essential for 
plant food, in smaller percentages 
than do the synthetic fertilizers; 
the same specialists add, however, 
that these organic substances at 
best improve the physical condi- 
tion of the soil. They do not seem 
to realize that chemistry has long 
gone beyond its early stage of in- 
organic analytics; that, in colloidal 
chemistry, the physical and chem- 
ical properties are much more close- 
ly interlinked than before; that in 
actual statistical surveys the de- 
famed physical properties proved 
even to be the decisive ones. Of 
course, gardeners and farmers have 
dug and fertilized, composted and 
manured, spaded and raked, plowed 
and mulched for thousands of years, 
never separating the physical from 
the chemical activity; but it re- 
mained to a meadow survey con- 
ducted over a decade ago in Hol- 
stein to show that the physical con- 


dition of the soil, the colloidal con- 


dition of the land, rather than the 
quantitative distribution of chem- 
icals determined its fertility; chem- 
icals were “available” for the plants 
to the same degree as the soil par- 
ticles became finer and more hu- 
mose. One meadow in Holstein had 
startled the investigators because it 
had for over three centuries been a 
pasture, though its fertility and the 
number of stock it carried was not 
evident from the chemical analysis, 
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-nt f even though the nutritive grasses former TVA chairman, who looked 
ed, | growing there (under slightly acid at our land as a historical phe- 
the | conditions, by the way) proved bio- nomenon, not as a chemical com- 
lly | logically the value of the land. It bination of elements. Marbut and 
‘St- | was then discovered that soil con- Bennett have taught America how 
m- f sisting of the greatest number of to appreciate our soil as a growing 
the | fine particles held by organic mat- thing, deriving from disintegrating 
‘St- | ter was the most fertile soil. The rock underneath, reflecting all sub- 
So- | statistical analysis of over a hun- sequent experiences with plants, 
ag- | dred and thirty meadows revealed crops, and management, warning us 
ists J that this “physical” characteristic of depletion and of the disintegra- 
or- J determined the feeding value of a_ tion of profiles by the well-known 
on- f meadow and thereby its carrying signs of increasing infertility. They 
ub- | capacity, while moderate acidity or have taught us, that we must re- 
for f neutral pH had no nutritional ef- turn to the land those organic sub- 
ges | fect whatsoever, except on the types stances which the land produces for 
Ts; | of grasses found in varying associa- us and other living beings; they 
ver, § tions. have also contributed to that deep- 
at f On the basis of these general as ening philosophy of our Return to 
di- J well as special phenomena, we shall the Land, which Gove Hambidge so 
€m § follow strictly biological methods in charmingly advocated, a geen d 
ong F our experiments. We know that without which all scientific investi- 
In-} the investigations of Sir Albert gation is useless; for we are protect- 
dal | Howard will thereby be carried for- ing the future of the land, our soil, 
-m- § ward, but we also know that the our land. We do not seek forced 
se- | work of the best minds in our own yields for the moment, but the 
‘inf Department of Agriculture will permanency of American earth—for 
de- § thereby be furthered and corrobor- the good of all humanity. ; 
ved J ated. It was Curtis Fletcher Mar- (This is the first article in a series 
Of f but, Dr. Bennett of the Soil Con- dealing with the scientific principles 
= servation Service, and Dr. Morgan, of Organic Gardening and Living). 
an 
ved 
ars, 
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re- Anything Can Happen 
‘on- 
lol- We are very happy to announce to our readers that Mrs. 
‘on- George Papashvily, co-author of the current best-seller Any- 
‘on- thing Can Happen is the author of the piece “Compost and 

the The Orchard” that appeared in Organic Gardening under 
em- date of April, 1943 and published under her maiden name 
em- of Helen L. Waite. This is a book that our readers should 
ints not miss reading. It is wholesome, humorous and will give 
Dar- you a tremendous lift. Anything Can Happen was the choice 

hu- of the Book-of-the-Month Club and was purchased by RKO 
had for the making of a moving picture. 
e it Helen and George Papashvily are Organic Gardening 
on a enthusiasts and have not used chemical fertilizers on their 

the farm for many years. This book is on sale at all book stores. 

not She also wrote the article in the May, 1943 issue of 
ySIS, Organic Gardening called, “Sawdust as Fertilizer.” 
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Hints 


Vic tory Gardener 


This is the twenty-eighth of a series of articles by this author 
dealing with the cultivation of ordinary vegetables. 


CANTALOUPES AND WATERMELONS 


By ROGER W. SMITH 


good garden should 
provide some delicacy grown as a 
special reward for the hardworking 
gardener. Many gardeners now 
raise a few cantaloupes or water- 
melons and enjoy the exquisite 
flavor of really fresh, vine-ripened 
fruit. 

The name “cantaloupe” is gen- 
erally used to designate a small, 
round, netted type of muskmelon 
especially valuable because of its 
ability to withstand long shipment 
and unfavorable delay. Other much 
more desirable strains of musk- 
melons are available to you for 
home garden cultivation. 

The muskmelon (Cucumis melo 
L.) is a native of India. No doubt 
it was highly prized long before re- 
corded history. It offers you a very 
wide choice of types some of which 
may be ideally suited to your lo- 
cality. But no matter which type 
you select, an understanding of the 
growth habits and requirements of 
the plant will be helpful. 

The muskmelon plant requires 
much room. It prefers a rather 
light, well drained, soil which con- 
tains ample organic matter. If the 
soil of your garden is heavy (clay- 
ey) this condition may readily be 
corrected by the addition of a mix- 
ture of clean sand and properly 
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composted humus dug in lightly 
over the area where the plants are 
to be grown. A very sandy soil 
may be improved by a very heavy 
application of compost humus. Well 
rotted manure may be substituted 
if necessary. It requires a liberal 
amount of lime. 

After the soil has well warmed 
up, been well dug and properly pul- 
verized, the hills should be pre- 
pared. These should be sixty inches 
apart each way so as to allow ample 
room for the long trailing vines. At 
the spot where a hill is to be placed, 
a hole should be made large enough 
to receive at least one bucketful of 
mature compost humus. When the 
hole is level-filled three widely 
spaced seeds should be placed and 
covered with a half inch of finely 
sifted top soil. The spot should 
then be carefully firmed. - 

It is well to mark each hill by 
driving into the ground close around 
it three or four stakes to stand 
about a foot high. Later, a square 
of cheesecloth may be placed over 
these stakes to form a small tent. 
This tent will effectively defend the 
young plants against attack by in- 
sects especially disease bearing, 
striped cucumber beetles. If the 
edges of the tent are covered with 
topsoil, beetles will be unable to 
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crawl under them. This covering 
should, of course, be removed just 
as soon as the plants begin to crowd. 

Very soon after the plants are up 
they “run” and the speed with 
which the vines grow is usually 
quite great. Before the plants cover 
much space, it is wise to remember 
that they are also forming very 
wide-spreading, shallow root sys- 
tems. To keep down weeds, to avoid 
root injury through cultivation, but 
above all to encourage healthy plant 
growth, a mulch of rough compost 
material should be spread widely 
around each hill. 

Strong growing, healthy plants 
are seldom badly infested by in- 
sects. Aphids sometimes attack in 
force. They almost invariably be- 
gin these attacks at the tender tips 
of the vines, and are easily con- 
trolled by a dusting of fine wood 
ashes. 

What type of muskmelon will 
give best results in your garden? 
Generally speaking, this selection 
depends largely upon the number 
of warm summer days in your lo- 
cality. Popular strains are Hale’s 
Best, 88 days to maturity (Orange 
Flesh), Honey Rock, 85 days to 
maturity (Salmon Flesh), and 
Honey Dew, 110 days to maturity 
(Green Flesh). You may choose 
from Casaba, Honey Dew, Christ- 
mas Melon, and Persian or Odessa, 
and a multitude of melons of differ- 
ent form and flavor. 

For many weeks you have care- 
fully tended the vines, you have re- 
duced the number of fruits so that 
those that remain might be bene- 
fited. How are you to know just 
when the fruits are ready to pluck? 
You press a thumb gently on the 
stalk of a selected fruit. If the stalk 
seperates easily from the fruit, then 
that fruit is ripe and ready. It is 
your reward. 

Watermelons. The watermelon 
(Citrullus vulgaris Schrad.) is na- 


tive to tropical Africa. In the wild 
it occurs in both the edible sweet 
and the inedible bitter types. It 
seems likely that seed of the sweet 
watermelon was brought to America 
during early Colonial days. 

Much improvement has_ been 
made in this plant since those days. 
Originally a tropical plant grown 
only in the deep south, there are 
now available types suitable for 
growth as far north as Canada. 

Watermelons thrive best in rich, 
rather sandy soil. They are recom- 
mended for acid and very acid areas 
and enjoy newly cleared land con- 
taining much leaf mold, or land 
where rotted stumps of trees have 
recently been incorporated with the 
topsoil. In general, their culture is 
the same as for muskmelons except 
that they require more garden space 
and that muskmelons thrive on a 
liberal amount of lime. The hills 
should be about eight feet apart 
each way. 

As with muskmelons, water- 
melons offer a wide selection from 
which to choose. Even if your gar- 
den is located north of the latitude 
of Philadelphia you will find many 
types suitable for short summers. 
Early Northern Sweet, matures in 
78 days, has formed fruit in all our 
northern states, many others ma- 
ture around 88 to 90 days. Fine, 
large fruits are often produced on a 
vine which is not allowed to form 
more than two or three fruits, all 
others are picked off as soon as they 
set. 
But whether you raise canta- 
loupes or watermelons you may be 
sure that your success will depend 
very largely upon the proper use 
of mellow compost humus. Both 
plants will survive upon combina- 
tions of topsoil and raw manure but 
every effort should be made to en- 
courage truly healthy plant growth 
by the use of properly composted 
materials. 
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ODDS AND ENDS 


COMPOST IN 
PALESTINE 


Extract from a letter to Sir Albert 
Howard from Mr. Jacob Shwarz- 
man, Ashdoth-Yaacow Settlement, 
Post Kinnereth, Palestine, dated 
November 8th 1944. 


I am glad to inform you that the 
compost problem and particularly 
the Indore Process has already 
caught the attention of some of the 
leading farmers in this country, and 
I hope you will be interested to 
know that on the Acre Experiment- 
al Station, which is a governmental 
institution, the Indore Process is 
going on very well under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Aaronovitch, and that 
on quite a large scale. Even though 
your work is still a closed book for 
most of our farmers, as they do not 
read English, there are only a few 
who do not know of the new ideas 
proclaimed by you. This is, of 
course, due to the soundness of the 
ideas that have spread by rumour 
and from mouth to ear. A lot of 
people are anxiously awaiting the 
publication of An Agricultural 
Testament in Hebrew and I hope 
it will be a great success. I greatly 
estimate the work carried out on 
the Acre farm, because Mr. Aarono- 
vitch will certainly let people know 
all practical results achieved. There 
is one more man, Mr. Gutfield, who 
works as an instructor on the treat- 
ment of manure heaps on behalf of 
the Department of Agriculture of 
the Jewish Agency. He, too, is 
much impressed by your work and 
he preaches your ideas everywhere. 
So I think there seems to be some 
real prospect for the Indore Process 
in Palestine. And, indeed, it is 


needed badly. 
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PURPLE CAULIFLOWER 


As a member of your ever grow- 
ing group against the use of chem- 
icals for fertilizer, I have added to 
my mode of farming, no blanching. 
The sun does so much good we 
should not blanch any vegetables in 
order to get a pale or white product. 
With this thought in mind I tried 
the new early purple cauliflower 
last year. It is as beautiful as it is 
delicious. A sure header, ripens 
early, requires no tying, (as it is not 
blanched) can be used as a hot 
vegetable just like white cauliflower, 
with either cream sauce or butter, 
or as a cold vegetable in salad. 
When cooked is green like broccoli, 
but is far more delicate in flavor. 

It’s history is somewhat in the 
dark. It was first raised in Europe 
and for the last fifteen years has 
been raised and perfected by the 
James Gardens. I do hope that 
when the war is over it will be possi- 
ble to find out it’s early origin. 

Mrs. Irene Grey. 
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RABBITS 


Some people sprinkle wood ashes 
on their plants to keep rabbits 
away. A friend of mine used a very 
effective way this last summer. He 
put moth balls on a path around his 
entire vegetable garden. In other 
words, he kept the weeds down two 
or three feet beyond his garden and 
placed some of these moth balls into 
the ground. The ribbits would have 
had to pass this path of moth balls 
and they don’t seem to like the 
smell. It would be best, of course, 
to keep these moth balls far enough 


away from the vegetables them- . 


selves so that the odor will not be 


absorbed. 
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of P, Borers 


By M. G. KAINS. 
Author of Five Acres And Independence 


Epiror’s Nore—Where the orchard has had the benefit of 
a few years of organic treatment such heroic measures as 
described herein will not be necessary. 


= after the forest had 
been cleared and the soil cleaned, 
my grandfather planted an excel- 
lent orchard of all kinds that can 
be grown in southern Ontario, 
Canada. 

As the soil was “virgin,” the trees 
thrived wonderfully, but so did the 
insects and, because their native 
enemies were deprived of the woods, 
the borers soon destroyed the young 
peach trees; the plums were killed 
off by black knot and all but three 
of the dozen or fifteen pear varieties 
by fire blight, because’ grandfather 
allowed grass, as was then popular, 
to grow around the trees, thus pro- 
tecting the borers and not knowing 
how to fight these enemies. 

More peach trees are destroyed 
by borers than by all other enemies 
put together, except the oriental 
fruit moth, because people don’t 
work against them early enough to 
prevent or destroy them. Yet, this 
borer is one of the easiest insects to 
destroy or to protect the peach. 

To fight any enemy—human or 
insect!—it is necessary, first, to 
know what it is; second, how it 
works; third, how to control or 
prevent its doing harm. 

The female peach borer is steel 
blue in color with a beautiful orange 
band on the abdomen. At various 
times from the middle of June to 
late September in the neighborhood 
of New York City and, say, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., they may come out of 
their hiding, flying during the day, 


and lay their eggs—generally close 
to the ground on the trunks of the 
trees. Soon the eggs hatch and little 
worms gnaw their way through the 
bark and feed between it and the 
wood—completely protected against 
everything—poisons, caustics and 
liquids—except gases. Unfortunate- 
ly these are destructive to other 
living creatures such as “angle” 
worms, bacteria, etc. There, the 


‘borers make tunnels until winter 


approaches, then they “sleep” until 
spring, when they eat ravenously 
until full grown. Then they change 
into moths and continue their “life 
history.” 

In the mid 1890’s, Professor Mark 
Slingerland planted about 100 one- 
year old peach trees to discover, if 
possible, how to prevent or to con- 
trol the borer. He tried every so- 
called method and suggestion then 
sent him—caustics, such as wood 
ashes; poisons, such as paris green; 
fly netting; trapping the moths. 
The only method he found practical 
was cutting each borer out indi- 
vidually. Incidentally, I may say 
that I have killed thousands of 
borers in this way but have never 
seen a living moth, which is easily 
mistaken for a-wasp by the casual 
observer. 

As the borers are very small dur- 
ing the summer, it is almost im- 
possible to find them, so orchardists 
who practice this method wait until 
late October or early November. 
Then they hoe away the soil around 
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each trunk about five inches deep, 
all around, and hunt for the borers. 

At that time they are easy to find 
because at the base will be a mass 
of amber-colored, jelly-like material 
with sawdust-like stuff—the “cast- 
ings’—of the insects. Sometimes 
borers may be buried in this stuff 
but usually they are between the 
bark and the wood. Therefore, it is 
necessary to find little holes or soft 
spots in the bark to cut these open 
and destroy the white, brown-head- 
ed worms. Once-in-a-while there 
may be a soft spot—as between 
corners of two branches—where a 
borer has hid itself, but I doubt if 
I have found as many as a score. 

As some may have been missed 
at the base, it 1s advisable to leave 
the soil openings thus for ten days 
or two weeks so the hidden ones 
will betray where they are by new 
“sawdust stuff” and be destroyed. 
Then the holes may be filled with 
soil, tramped hard and then heaped 
with still more. 

Though cutting open the tree 
may seem to have done serious 
damage, this will have done far less 
harm than letting the worms con- 
tinue to feed on them until, say 
June, because when spring comes 
the wounds will quickly recover 
with new growth. 

The first year is naturally the 
most critical for the peach tree, less 
each succeeding year, because the 
trunks not only get larger and less 
likely to be damaged, but tougher 
and harder for the worms to eat 
and live. 

Though most commercial peach 
growers do not take as good care 
as this, trees rarely live much longer 
than ten years, yet they can be 
made to bear well for twice as long. 
In fact, I know one commercial 
peach orchard 29 years old when I 
last visited it! 

One way to protect peach trees, 
at least to some extent, is to keep 
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the ground beneath them for at 
least a yard all around near the 
trunks, perfectly clear of grass and 
weeds, especially between Mid-May 
and Mid-August, so little birds can 
easily see and find the eggs and 
worms there before they gnaw their 
way into the wood. 

Another way is (1) examine each 
newly bought nursery tree to dis- 
cover and destroy every borer; (2) 
when the trees are planted, to force 
a piece of tin into the ground com- 
pletely encircling each trunk with 
a space about two inches wide 
empty; (3) in Mid-May, fill this 
space with tobacco dust so it will 
become soaked by rain and thus 
destroy the little worms; (4) re- 
peat this treatment each May. The 
tobacco being vegetable will in time 
become humus and do no damage to 
the tree or to anything else. 

Still a third way is, after examin- 
ing the nursery trees, as described, 
to swab each one, from the start of 
the roots up to the lowest branches, 
with tangle-foot before planting. 
This stuff will not dissolve or wash 
off but continue sticky for several 
months, thus either catch the moths 
or the little worms so they cannot 
penetrate the material or get into 
the bark. 

The material will have lost most 
of its stickiness or become “check- 
ed” so it will be advisable, if not 
necessary, to apply a second, third, 
fourth and fifth spring. Never- 
the-less, before doing these second 
and later applications, it is advisable 
to hoe away the soil in Mid-April, 
leaving the ground open, first, to 
discover if any borer may have 
sneaked into the trunk, and second 
to let rain wash the ground off the 
trunks. After swabbing with the 
material, pile and tramp soil around 
each tree. By the time the trees are 
five or six years old the bark will be 
so large and so tough that the little 
worms will do little if any damage. 
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A keen observer reports on the habits of creatures which are 
useful to gardeners 


Reprinted From Horticulture Magazine (Boston, Mass.) 


2 HE earthworm to most of us 
seems of no possible use except as 
bait with which to catch fish. But 
this lowly creature is one of the 
gardener’s best friends. Unseen, it 
works day and night, plowing, har- 
howing and fertilizing the soil for 
his benefit. 


It digs into the earth from 12 to 
18 inches, although at times it may 
go as deep as seven or eight feet, 
and brings the subsoil to the sur- 
face, which is just what we do when 
we plow. It also grinds this soil in 
its gizzard and thus breaks it up as 
we do with our harrow, incidentally 
turning out a soil of much finer 
texture than we can do either by 
harrowing or raking. It even adds 
a fertilizer to the soil, for it has 
glands which secrete lime that neu- 
tralizes the acids in it. 


The earthworm, however, is not 
merely a tiller of the soil. It is an 
agriculturist as well, for it plants 
seeds fallen on the ground by cover- 
ing them with soil which it brings 
up from below the surface and it 
further cares for the growing plants 
by cultivating the soil around the 
roots. Moreover, it provides enrich- 
ment by burying the bones of dead 
animals, along with shells, leaves, 
twigs and other organic matter 
which, upon decaying, furnish the 
necessary minerals to the plants. 
It even provides for drainage by 


boring holes to carry off the surplus 
water. 

The earthworm, you see, is not so 
useless after all. The changing 
character of the landscape and 
much of the beauty of our fields 
and forests can be attributed to the 
labors of this diminutive workman. 
Ruins and many ancient works of 
art have been preserved by it for 
us. And the success which you may 
have with your garden next year 
may be determined in no small 
measure by the number of these 
animals in your plot. Remember all 
this the next time you impale one 
of them on a hook for a few mo- 
ments’ pleasure. 

The earthworm spends most of its 
time in the ground, where it lives 
in a burrow. The burrow, as a rule, 
extends straight down at first and 
then winds about irregularly, and 
towards the surface is lined with a 
thin layer of fine, dark colored earth 
voided by the worm. The familiar 
“castings” are formed with ex- 
creted earth and are made by the 
tail, which the animal uses as a 
trowel. 

The earthworm cannot live in 
dry ground, it must have moisture. 
It does not like loose sand either, 
for it cannot build its burrow with 
sand grains, but must have ma- 
terials with more plasticity. It 
thrives best in moist, well-aired soil 
that is rich in organic matter and 
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that is neither acid nor alkaline. 
The most favorable times of the 
year from the viewpoint of moisture 
and temperature are Spring and 
Autumn. On warm, moist nights of 
early Fall we can find earthworms 
in large numbers on the surface of 
the ground but with the first hint 
of freezing they disappear. 

At this time they do not go deep 
into the ground, but remain near 
the surface and reappear on warm 
nights. As cold weather gradually 
sets in, they go into the ground 
from three to six feet below the sur- 
face, the depth depending upon the 
frost line, and gather by the dozens 
or hundreds in rounded cham- 
bers, huddling together in close- 
packed balls to conserve their mois- 
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ture. 

Here they remain until the Spring 
sun has completely thawed the 
ground, when they begin to reap- 
pear on the surface. Spring is the 
main breeding season and on moist 
nights in May and June we may 
find hundreds of mating pairs with- 
in a few square feet of lawn or gar- 
den soil. The eggs are laid in yel- 
lowish-brown capsules, which are 
shaped like a football and are about 
the size of apple seeds. 

The earthworm is strictly noc- 
turnal in habits and is not found 
outside of its burrow during the 
day unless “drowned out” by a 
heavy rain. During the day, when 
the ground is moist and warm, it 
lies in its burrow extended full 
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length, with its head uppermost 
and near the surface. It is in such 
a position that it is detected by 
some keen-eyed bird and sacrificed 
as a meal. You have doubtless 
seen, on countless times, some bird 
tugging away at a protesting worm 
and perhaps you have even tried to 
pull one out of its burrow yourself, 
only to find this is not easy to do. 

The reason is that the earthworm 
possesses numerous tiny, bristle-like 
projections or setee, which serve as 
anchors upon being embedded into 
the walls of the burrow. These 
sete, which are moved by muscles, 
are also used in locomotion and 
serve the same purpose as the scales 
on snakes. 


The earthworm moves about by 
a peculiar, crawling movement 
which is produced by two sets of 
muscles which are to be found di- 
rectly under the skin. One set runs 
ina circular direction around the 
body, the other lengthwise. When 
the animal crawls forward, the an- 
terior region is moved forward by 
the contraction of the circular 
muscles in this region. The anterior 
region is then anchored to the 
ground by the setze, which can be 
turned so that they point in the 
opposite direction from that in 
which the animal is moving, and a 
posterior portion is drawn up by 
the contraction of the longitudinal 
muscles. This portion is_ then 
anchored in like manner as the an- 
terior portion, and a more posterior 
portion is drawn up, the process 
continuing until the entire length 
of “ animal has been moved for- 
ward, 


For some reason, the earthworm 
cannot seem to find its way back to 
its burrow if it leaves it and so it 
anchors itself by its tail to the walls 
of its home while it stretches itself 
over the surface of the ground in 
search of food. The earthworm is 


an omnivorous creature and in- 
cludes in its diet earth, leaves, flow- 
ers, raw meat and fat, even at times 
exhibiting cannibalistic tendencies 
by eating fellow earthworms. 

Generally the earth which the 
earthworm swallows is the earth 
which it excavates in making its 
burrow and later ejects as “cast- 
ings.” Darwin estimated that one 
acre of ground may contain as many 
as 50,000 earthworms and that they 
may carry more than 18 tons of 
soil to the surface in a single year, 
while in 20 years they may transfer 
a layer of soil some three inches 
thick. He also speaks of a stony 
field which was so changed after 20 
years that a horse could gallop over 
it from one end to the other without 
striking a single stone. 


The earthworm has no ears and 
is completely deaf, yet is sensitive 
to vibrations. It will make no re- 
sponse to musical tones but if 
placed, for example, in a flower pot, 
it will draw back into its burrow 
immediately when a note is struck 
if the flower pot is placed upon a 
piano. 

The earthworm has no eyes, yet 
is very sensitive to light, for if a 
beam of bright light is thrown upon 
it it will “dash like a rabbit” into 
its burrow. Its sense of taste is well 
developed, for it exhibits prefer- 
ences for certain kinds of food. Its 
sense of touch is very acute, too, for 
it lives where its body comes in con- 
tact with solid objects and appar- 
ently likes to feel the walls of its 
burrow against its body. But I am 
not sure that I can agree with Dr. 
Jordan, when he says that the 
earthworm is perfectly at home on 
a hook nor when he says that in 
such a position it rests “peaceful- 
ly.” 


—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Interesting nd 


“Having handled fertilizer ma- 
terials since 1898 and having be- 
come much concerned as to what 
the farmers would do after their 
land became concrete (almost), 
like my own little garden, it looked 


as though I found the answer when 
I encountered your various articles 
on Organic Gardening.” 

Name and address withheld 


by Editor. 


California Compost 


Organic Gardening Magazine: 

The enclosed snapshots are of 
my last year’s compost heap and 
new one in the making. Both by 
“Indore” process. The old one (al- 
most used up) was finished this 
time last year and left till fall with- 
out turning. Both heaps are made 


8 ft. by 5 ft. with rabbit dropping 
and powdered shell for lime. To 
keep from drying out I tramp down 
each layer of vegetable matter. This 
is especially necessary here as it 
seems to me our vegetation (be- 
cause of quick growth) is of very 
light texture. 
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I make garden under desert con- 
ditions—poor sand—long hot sea- 
son—drying winds and no rain from 
April to November, so I sure ap- 
preciate compost. 

I enjoy “Organic Gardening” 
very much. It gives me added in- 
terest in my hobby, further educa- 


tion and moral support. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. R. A. Driscoll, 
Fontana, Calif. 
(Editor’s Note:— Where water 
is available one should not tramp § 
down or walk on heap). 
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PLEASE WRITE ON ONE SIDE ONLY. 


Send stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply. 


DEFINITION 
Dear Mr. Rodale: 


I want a definition for “organic 
gardening.” Is it not a form of ro- 
tation—putting back in the ground 
the natural elements taken out by 
plant growth? 

Mrs. F. W: Mueller, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Answer 
Dear Mrs. Mueller: 


I would say that Organic Gar- 
dening is gardening in a way as 
close to nature as is practical under 
present day conditions. Nature does 
not use strong chemicals. Nature 
always uses a mixture of animal 
and plant matter as a fertilizer. 
One without the other would rep- 
resent an unbalanced agriculture or 
gardening. Nature, in effect, ro- 
tates her crop by not planting one 
kind of crop only in one place. She, 
as a rule, plants a conglomeration 
in one spot. That is, there may be 
over thirty kinds of weeds growing 
in a limited space. Man, however, 
just tries to place one kind of crop 
in one spot. 


It may be that some time in the 
future, some one might work out a 
plan of mixing together a lot of dif- 
ferent kinds of vegetable seeds and 
growing them in that manner, 
rather than in neat rows or in sec- 
) tions containing one kind of vege- 
table. 

Sir Albert Howard briefly touches 


upon this thought in his new book 
called “Farming and Gardening for 
Health and Disease”, which we will 
publish about six months from now. 


COMPOST 
(Amount Needed) 


Dear Mr. Rodale: 


Would you be good enough to in- 
form me as to how much phosphate 
rock is to be used per acre. Also 
how much compost (by the yard) 
should be placed on the fields. You 
know, farmers measure fertilizers 
by the yard, not by the ton. 

Chas. J. Berg, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Answer 


Dear Mr. Berg: 


It is advisable to use between 
one and two tons of phosphate rock 
per acre. Regarding the weight of 
compost, one cubic foot would 
weigh about fifty pounds. There- 
fore, a compost heap twenty feet 
long by ten feet wide and which 
has become condensed to three feet 
high, should amount to about four 
hundred cubic ‘feet. This makes 
somewhat of an allowance for the 
slanting sides of the heap. Since 
each cubic foot amounts to fifty 
pounds, then this heap would total 
twenty thousand pounds or ten 
tons. It is usually recommended 
that ten tons of compost be used to 
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the acre, but after five years or 
more, only five tons per acre are 
necessary. 

In farming the compost does not 
have to ‘be applied to every acre 
every year. In some cases a farmer 
will apply it only on his corn crop 
in the rotation. Personally, I would 
rather use five tons to the acre 
and treat the whole farm rather 
than to apply it only with certain 
crops. 


FRESH MANURE 
Gentlemen: 


Two summers ago I planted six 
dozen tomato plants. I dug a hole 
for each plant and mixed pig ma- 
nure (not very old) in each hole. 
I used the Victory fertilizer and 
kept the plot free from weeds. I 
had a very good crop. 

This last summer I planted the 
same number of plants. This time I 
dug for each plant, but used cow 
manure instead of pig. This manure 
was also too fresh. I used no com- 
mercial fertilizer. To avoid weeding 
I put a four inch mulch of strawy 
manure, straw, leaves, or anything 


available, over the entire plot. We 


also used a rototiller this second 
year. We got exactly two and a 
half times as many tomatoes as the 
year before. Considering that we 
had no rain for several months last 
year and also that at least a third of 
the plants were a total loss due to 
blossom end rot, this was rather 
amazing. 

In considering the extent of this 
disease, I have come to the con- 
clusion that at least two of the 
causes were the following. (1) Ma- 
nure too fresh. (2) The soil on the 
surface was too busy digesting the 
mulch to be healthy for the upper 
layer of tomato roots. 

I had no compost to use last year, 
but next summer, I hope to have at 
least a little to experiment with. 

Catherine White Leonard, 
(Mrs. Parker Leonard ) 


Essex, Conn. 


Answer 
Dear Mrs. Leonard: 

I believe your main trouble was 
using fresh manure. That is a viola- 
tion of a basic principle in organic 
gardening. I am sure that the mulch 
had nothing to do with the disease. 
It is a known fact, however, that 


“WHY HUMANITY SUFFERS” 
By W. E. Holder, M. E. 


Fellow International Faculty of Science 
(London, England) 
A most Sensational Book showing the cause 
of ill-health of all nations. 


How disease develops from the soil—disease 
in cattle—is it the cause of cancer and in- 
fantile paralysis—metallic poisoning in foods. 


This book has been acknowledged by U. S. A., 
Canadian and British Cov’ts. The disclosures 
and discoveries are startling and astounding. 

Send today — Price $3.50 
e We cannot send C. 0. D. out of Canada. 


REDLOH PUBLISHING CORP., 
315 Victoria Avenue, 
Windsor, Ont., Canada. 


“SOILUTION EARTHWORMS” 


THE AUTOMATIC GARDENER 
OHIO EARTHWORM FARMS 


THE WARNER’S 
WORTHINGTON, OHIO 


DOMESTICATED For biological 
EARTHWORMS .. . . soil-building 


Send postcard for a Valuable FREE Bulletin, 
with review of my book on “EARTHWORMS: 
The‘r Iniens.ve Propagation and Use.” 
DR. THOS. Jj. BARRETT, 
Earthmaster Farms, Box B-3, 
Roscoe, Calif. 


Please mention ORCANIC CARDENING when answering ads. 
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using fresh manure is a contributing 
factor in the production of disease. 
When you use compost in the com- 
ing season, I am sure you will be 
pleasantly surprised. 


BONE-MEAL 
Dear Mr. Rodale: 


As a subscriber to your magazine 
I have followed your recommend- 
ations to use bone-meal as a fer- 
tilizer when other “naturals” are 
not available. The last lot of bone- 
meal I purchased did not seem to 
have any value to it as the plants 
did not respond to its use. I would 
like to know if there is any quality 
or grade we should watch for when 
buying bone-meal, or is it all alike 
in quality. 

I would also like to know if you 
recommend the use of well known 
chemical soil testing sets in de- 
termining the condition of the soil 
for phosphate, nitrogen, and acid 
condition of the soil? 

R. C. Kiley, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Answer 
Dear Mr. Kiley: 


Theoretically, the value of bone- 
meal depends on the animal from 
which it comes. If it happens to 
come from an animal that has been 
fed on food grown with much chem- 
icals, naturally, its bones would be 
less organic and would be more re- 
sistant to decay. 

Schreiner, Merz, and Brown of 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture say: 

“Bonemeal, either raw or steamed, 
when sufficiently fine, rates well as 
a source of phosphorus and to a 
considerable degree its value is in- 
creased by its nitrogen content. Its 
lasting character and its safety 
make it very serviceable to green- 
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PEARCE SEEDS 


¥ Acres of flowers, old fa- 

vorites or new varieties, 

ar grow at Old Orchard 

(and this one is Phyge- 

lius). Our new Catalog 

describes them, pictures 

them, tells how to grow. 

\® And VEGETABLES, too, 

\ all the better kinds. Ask 
for your copy now. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. DV 


Moorestown, New Jersey 


better gardens 
with MUCH LESS watering 
and ALMOST NO weeding 


op BARK PRODUCT 


A REDWO 


e@ Tested and proved by 
leading horticu'turists and 
nurserymen, this amaz- 
ingly effective soil condi- 
tioner will accomplish 
wonders for any gardener 
who wants bet/er flowers, 
vegetables, plants, shrubs 
or lawns. Write for com- 
plete story. Address Red- 
wood Fibre Products Co., 
Inc., Dept. 47, 228 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


A Product of REDWOOD FIBRE PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, INC. e Santa Cruz, California 


WANTED—Herdsman as working farm man- 
ager with experience in organic farming for 
700 acre farm in Adirondack Mountains, N. Y. 
Ayrshires—All new modern equipment, 8 room 
modern house, electricity. Cood salary, privil- 
eges. Give age, family, experience and refer- 
ences of two former employers. Write Box 1, 
Organic Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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HERB SEEDS 
HERB PLANTS 
DRIED HERBS 
HERB GARDENS DESIGNED 
and CONSTRUCTED 
PLUCK HILL HERB FARM, 
Box 324, Torrington, Conn. 


TOC 


COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 
deal equipment for vegetable and flower gardens 

Fast, efficient, and easy to use. 

Plows 5" deep, marks, hills, and cultivates 
rows 12” to 36” wide 

Ali material and workmanship 
fully guoronteed 


Thousands of 
satisfied users. 
Write today 
for full information. 


TUG-O-WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 
Dept. O. Ballston Spa, New York 


Patented 


© STONE GROUND 
GRAINS 


wy GREAT VALLEY MILLS 
PAOLI, PA 


NATURAL Whole Crains and Cereals ground 
into FLOURS and Meals on our Water Driven 
French Buhr Stones. Send for FREE list of 
products. 


Note:—We have purchased a small quantity 
of organically raised corn from the experiment- 
al farm of ORGANIC GARDENING Magazine 
which is now available in the form of corn 
meal. (Free recipes included). 


ORGANIC FARMS CORN MEAL 
5 Ibs. of epiealy raised corn meal for 25¢ 
per ib. (add Sc per Ib. for points west of the 
ississippi) . 


CET YOUR VITAMINS DIRECT 
from NATURE 
OUR-HONEY CERM 
A Delicious Cold Breakfast Food Made From 


Wheat Cerm and caramel zed sweet potatoes 
is Rich in Vitamins A, B, C, Cc. 


SEND $1 FOR 3 POUNDS 


GREAT VALLEY MILLS, | Dept. O. G., Paoli, pa. 
Please find enclosed $........ 
Name 


house and other specialists. Be- 
cause the phosphorus in bonemeal 
becomes available slowly, it is ef- 
fective for more than one season. It 
is best applied to mellow soils con- 
taining an ample supply of organic 
matter.” 

Bonemeal usually takes from four 
to six months to decay in the soil. 
It is best, therefore, to place it in 
the compost heap so that it will de- 
cay there before being used on the 
land. It does not harm testing your 
soil with the various soil testing 
sets. There are many times where 
this may help. 


SOOT 
Dear Mr. Rodale: 


I have quite a lot of material on 
hand at present to start a compost 
pile. I also have about three apple 
boxes full of soot (chimney soot) 
which I am told contains about 3° 
of nitrogen. Am wondering if this 
could be worked into the compost 
pile and how. Should it be sprinkled 
in amongst the weeds etc. or could 
it be placed on an inch or so thick? 
There is no doubt a best way. 
Thought I would use it inasmuch 
as I have it. 

Stanley Partridge, 
Garibaldi, Oregon. 


Answer 
Dear Mr. Partridge: 


Under no circumstances would we 
recommend the use of chimney soot. 
This is highly charged with sulphur 
and is much too strong for use as a 
fertilizer. The fertilizer experts are 
universally agreed upon the fact 
that the nitrogen percentage of 
chimney soot is very low, usually 
less than half of one per cent. Its 
carbon content is valuable, but the 
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quantities of ammonia and sulphur 
oxides also present make soot ac- 
tually equivalent to ammonium 
sulphate, which we have always re- 
jected. If your soot comes from 
wood fires, it would be a different 
matter, which might be used with 
advantage. 


DEFICIENCY OF SOILS 
Dear Mr. Rodale: 


Recently I came across an ad- 
dress presented by Mr. Lee Van- 
derlinden, Chief of the Research 
Department of The Chas. H. Lilly 
Co., Seattle, this address being pub- 
lished in the September, 1944 issue 
of New Agriculture. Mr. Vander- 
linden claims that the following im- 
portant minerals are being com- 
pletely taken out of the soil either 
by erosion or crops and that they 
must be reincorporated in the soil 
in order to obtain healthy growth 
of animals: 

Calcium, nitrogen, potash, phos- 
phate, sulphur, iodine, boron, man- 


ganese, copper, iron, zinc, mag- 
nesium and cobalt. 
Depleted soils will have lost 


many of these minerals so that the 
compost will contain only such min- 
erals as are left. The query in my 
mind is: How can these minerals 
be put back into the soil except arti- 
ficially? 

Also the mineral copper—does 
that mean the use of the copper as 
it comes from the mines? 

W. J. Coad, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Answer 
Dear Mr. Coad: 


We usually advise where there is 
a question of a local deficiency of 
the soil that certain amendments 
be used, such as ground limestone, 


Do You Suffer 
TOOTH DECAY? 


You Then Lack Fluorine in Your Diet. Newest 
Show that Most Soils and Foods 
Today a ay Deficient in Fluorine, and that 
FLUORINE DEFICIENCY is the cause of dental 
=. For in Deaf Smith County, Texas, 
the Soil is a in Fluorine, TOOTH 
DECAY IS UNKNOW 
BONE FLOUR is one as the most reliable 
sources of Organic Fluorine, an element which 
is very low in most modern vegetables and 
fruits. Researches at Worchester State Hos- 
hg have shown that et adding Fluorine to 
diet in } of BON LOUR, tooth decay 
CAN BE HALTED. So if you suffer from dental 
caries . . . and build sone, sound, healthy 
teeth, nour diet with fluorine by use of 


BONE 
40 caps. $1.10; 75 caps. $1.85; 150 ca IS. 


$3.50 Also obtainable in bulk: 8 oz. $3 
16 oz. $5.50. 


Latest Literature and Descriptive Price List 
on Request 


BIOCHEMIC FOOD PRODUCTS, 
1926 W. Railroad St., 
Loupurex, Penna. Dept. O. G. 


KELLY’S 


FRUIT TREES, DWARF TREES, 
5-N-1 APPLES, STRAWBERRIES, 
BLUEBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 
ROSES, SHRUBS and 
GARDEN SEEDS 


We sell only one grade—the best. 

Write for FREE Catalog. Satisfac- 

tion Guaranteed. Our 64th Year. 
KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, Inc. 
87 Maple St., Dansville, N. Y. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 
A MILD, SAFE FERTILIZER 
Recommended By 


ORGANIC GARDENING MAGAZINE 


May be applied direct to the soil 
or to the compost heap. 


While we are very much behind on deliver- 
ies we will be glad to give further information 
to anyone interested. 


RUHM PHOSPHATE And 
CHEMICAL CO., 


Mt. Pleasant, Tennessee. 
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De La Mare Garden Books 


CITY AND SUBURBAN GARDENING 
By Chesla C. Sherlock 
196 pages 77 illus. $1.00 


A book for those who wish to make the 
most of moderate space. Years of experi- 
ence in city and suburban gardening and 
contacts with thousands of home owners 
enable the author to write with authority. 


ANSWERED 
Alfred C 
Pages. "160 illus. $2.50 


An amazing collection of useful informa- 
tion for the amateur gardener wishing to 
plan and manage his own home grounds. 


THE BOOK OF TREES. By pee C. Hottes 
448 pages. 200 i $3.50 
An all-around handbook the tree lover 
and tree planter. There are chapters on 
trees important in American history on 
favorite tree poems, on street trees, on 
roadside trees, on nut trees, etc. Trans- 
pruning and propagation are 
covered and a variety of helpful lists for 
various purposes are given. 


BOOK OF ANNUALS. >, — C. Hottes 

180 pages. 158 illus $1.50 
The author opens up many new possibilities 
to garden makers in this book, which is ex- 
ceedingly complete, and all in all is a most 
useful manual dealing with annual flowers. 


Organic Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. 


Subscription To 
ORGANIC GARDENING 
1 Year (12 issues) 
$2.00 
ORGANIC GARDENING 


Emmaus, Pa. 


TREE RIPENED FRUIT 

Grown “Organically”. No cial fertilizer, 
rays or gas treatment. 

— or Grapefruit 


Bushel 


xed 
$2. 95 F. °. "TAMPA, FLA. 
No fancy package. Just a bushel of fine 
flavored, na.urally raised fruit. Grown in my 
own grove for ~~, — use. Surplus is 
imite 


EDWARD E. GARLITS, 


Box 46-0G Seffner, Florida. 
LANDSCAPE 
Learn 


A thorou hn, aareeting and constructive home 
training both those who wish to become 
LANDS SCAPERS, GARDENERS, etc., 
and those who wish to learn for their OW 
USE AND PLEASURE. Send for FREE infor- 
mation. 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. G-3, 756 So. Bdwy., Los Angeles 14 


dolomite and raw phosphate rock, 
which will give you most of the ele- 
ments that are needed. Where there 
is no question of a soil deficiency, 
it is sate to farm with compost that 
originates on the farm provided that 
leaves are used in making the com- 
post along with other green matter 
because the trees have roots that 
extend for 20 to 25 feet down and 
bring up rare elements from a part 
of the earth that has not yet been 
exhausted as the surface has. 

Referring to your question as to 
copper, there are two kinds of met- 
als, inorganic and organic. The in- 
organic form is the copper as it 
comes from the mines in its pure 
metallic form but organic copper 
is the form that, the plant and the 
body prefer. Where much compost 
is used, there will be much mineral 
matter in the organic form. Please 
bear in mind also that the chemists 
have built up their own chemical 
structure as far as the needs of the 
soil are concerned. They have prac- 
tically completely overlooked the 
biological aspect of soil fertility 
which, to my way of thinking, 1s 
much more important. 

If your soil is rich with bacteria, 
earthworms, etc. and if you make 
composts, you will find that there 
will be greater health for your crops 
as well as for those that consume 
them. 


FLOWER POTS 
Dear Sir: 


Do I use compost alone in flower 
pots, or do I mix it with garden 


soil? 
Mrs. Marcella Ulrich, 
Vandalia, Mich. 
Answer 
Dear Madam: 


Compost should not be used 
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alone, but should be mixed with 
soil. If you make your own com- 
post, try and apply friction to it and 
get it very fine before using it in a 
flower pot. Then it should be mixed 
about one third compost and two 
thirds rich soil. 


EVERGREENS 
Dear Mr. Rodale: 


Could you tell me what is wrong 
with my shrub; it is a spreading 
Juniper or savin, it is getting brown 
in places and it has very small 
white specks. What is the right 
kind ot fertilizer for this shrub? 

Michael Zavosnik, 
Rocky River, Ohio. 


Answer 
Dear Sir: 


It is best not to use any com- 
mercial fertilizers with your ever- 
green shrub plants, which prefer a 
somewhat acid condition. There- 
fore, do not use any limé or wood 
ashes or alkaline water with such 
plants. The purchased type of peat 
humus is good because it is always 
acid. Regular compost, that is made 
with lime, however, will not hurt. 
A mulch of leaf mold, peat moss, 
sawdust or other acid materials, is 
helpful. 

The browning of the leaves, which 
you describe, is sometimes a sign 
of injury rather than of disease. 
Such a bruise will sometimes make 
an entire branch turn brown. It 
may also be due to dry weather. 

Whitespot appears in very hot 
weather, especially where the soil 
is very dark and porous. It is a 
fungous disease due to the surface 
heating of the soil. If you have 
such a soil, the plant should be 
given frequent light watering. You 
might also lighten such soil by mix- 
ing in other lighter soil. 


ORGANIG GARDENING FARM 
needs experienced farmer. Will pay 
$40.00 or more per week depending on 
the man. Reply to J. I. Rodale, Organic 
Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. 


per-Humus 


[RAGE PIARK REGISTERED 


A Ready-Made 
ORGANIC 


for Immediate Use 

HYPER-HUMUS is a cultivated and 
prepared soil organic... A cover 
crop is disked into raw peat, rotted 
down and aerated. Then, the top six 
inches is stripped and prepared for 
shipping. You get a finished 
product. 


Non-Acid—Odorless 

Free of Weed Seed 
Three times richer than manure in 
Organic Matter. Mixed with garden 
soil and sand. Hyper-Hiumus pro- 
vides ideal soil for your SEED 
FLATS and COLDFRAMES. 


Bacteria-Laden 


Use Hyper-Humus also for !mprov- 
ing your compost. It supplies bene- 
ficial bacteria which hasten decom- 
position of leaves, garden trash and 
garbage. 


Moisture-Holding 
Hyper-Humus greatly aids crops in 
resisting drought. 

Remember, Hyper-Humus is always 
ready for instant use, a “life saver” 
when you are short of finished com- 


post. 
cies. 
Ask your dealer for 4yper-Humus 
Write us for free folder giving 4 
many helpful suggestions. 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. 


Keep it on hand for emergen- 
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AN AGRICULTURAL TESTAMENT J 


By Sir Albert Howard, C.I.E, M.A. 
Formerly Director Institute of Plant 


Industry Indore, and Agricultural 
Adviser to Central India and 
Rajputana. 


This is a remarkable book pub- 
lished by the conservative Oxford 
University Press. It gives the com- 
plete history of Sir Albert How- 
ard's development of his process 
of making compost. It describes 
the events in The West Indies and 
India that led up to his epoch-mak- 
ing discovery. After reading this 
amazing coal if it does not thor- 
oughly convince ie that the or- 
ganic way is the best your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. Many 
gardeners date their conversion to 
the organic method from the time 
of reading this Testament. 


be \ 


Sir Albert Howard, C. 1 .E.,M. A. 


CONTENTS Part III 
1 Introduction Health; Indisposition, and Disease 
in Agriculture 
P 
wai 9 Soil Aeration 
The Part Played By Soil Fertility In 10 Some Diseases of the Soil 


Agriculture 11 The Retreat of the Crop and the Ani- 
mal Before the Parasite. 
12 Soil Fertility and National Health 


3 The Restoration of Fertility Part IV 
a 


Part Il 
The Indore Process 
4 The Indore Process 


5 Practical Application of the Indore 
Process 


6 Developments of the Indore Process (A) 
7 Developments of the Indore Process (B) 


8 Developments of the Indore Process (C) 


Agricultural Research 


13 A Criticism of Present-day Agricultural 
Research 

14 A Successful Example of Agricultural 
Research 


Part V 
Conclusions and Suggestions 


15 A Final Survey 
Appendixes 


This is the recognized standard text bock for gardeners and farmers who wish to change 
from the use of ordinary chemical fertilizers to home-made organic fertilizers. Sir Albert Howard 
has forty years of active experience in the field of organic fertilizers and is the accepted leading 
authority on the subject. 


We have arranged to print this book in 
the United States and have been able to 
reduce the price to $3. 50 POSTPAID 


Canada and Foreign—35c extra 
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